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THE cabinet on page 230 is a fine old example 
of Chippendale work. The framework is 
on classic lines, and the mouldings grow out of 
those used in the "five orders" of classic art. 
Superimposed on these classic elements came en- 
richments of a Louis Quatorze or Louis Quinze, 
as in the illustration. This renders the work 
essentially French in character, so that what 
was mongrel in Chippendale's work is to-day 
regarded with veneration as a fixed style. It is 
the French element that makes snch work pe- 
culiarly acceptable at the present time, and the 
strong tenor of form possessed by this notable 
cabinetmaker was such that his work is recog- 




THE desire to beautify our homes is a new 
renaissance of the art of classic times 
wherein each rare and beautiful object of art 
had a practical reason for its existence, the ar- 




Artistic Cozy Corner. 

nized as of the highest value, in spite of bis 
mixture of classic, Louis Quinze, Chinese and 
Gothic forms, in all of which he freely indulged. 
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THE popular and pleasing fashion of furnish- 
ing our fire-places and the erstwhile empty 
corners of our rooms with shelves, cupboards, 
and comfortable seats, is perhaps the happiest 
outcome of the recent development of art in the 
home. Whatever may be said in ridicule of the 
fancifulness of our modern methods of art fur- 
nishing,it must be admitted,even by the sternest 
of utilitarians, that our reception rooms, at the 
presenttime, generally compare most favorably 
with the uniuteresting, bare-looking apartments 
of twenty years ago. 

The cozy corner with best form, such as is por- 
trayed in the above illustration, is a charming 
addition to a room, a creation of soft cushions 
and rich draperies, suggesting ease and seclu- 
siveness. Better to have no cozy corner than 
one of those narrow, painted, disappointing im- 
posters, whose flimsy drapery and lack of horse 
hair make them have penitential forms, alto- 
gether without fascination or utility. 




Gong Stand in Brass. 



tistic side being made secondary to its useful 
function. The modern collector of the works of 
the modern artisan makes his house the cabinet 
in which objects of art metal work are put to 
their rightful use— to be seen and bandied by all 
who come and go, instead of keeping them un- 
der glass in an art gallery. The gong stand in 
brass and the key plate in bronze, illustrated 
herewith, are articles in which the useful and 
artistic are happily blended. 

The systematized producti n of art metal work 
for household use gives a practical solution to 
the problem of the union of the artist and the 
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Key Plate in Bronze. 

artisan. Yet on a smaller scale equally fine 
work can be produced by the amateur, who is at 
once artist and producer. 

The modern house beautiful is at every turn 
enriched with the products of artistic taste in 
bronze, or brass, or beaten iron. 
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Important Notice. Our readers who are 
either building new houses, or are con- 
templating re-decorating their present 
homes, are invited to write us for infor- 
mation regarding color harmony and ar- 
tistic schemes of furnishing. We em- 
ploy trained skill to solve all questions 
on interior decoration. As our space is 
necessarily limited, correspondents who 
do not receive a reply in this depart- 
ment will be replied to by mail by the 
Editor. 

DECORATIVE SCHEME FOR A SEMI-DETACHED 
COTTAGE FACING WEST. 

ANSWER TO "IGNORAMUS." 
4 4 | GNORAMTJS," a by no means suitable name 
I for a bright and thoughtful young wo- 
man, but which we are obliged to give in lieu of 
her true name, because she does not want her 
friends, a "number of whom take The Deco- 
rator and Furnisher," to believe her incap- 
able of arranging her new house artistically and 
correctly, sends us a description of a house and 
several rooms, together with a well drawn plan 
of same, and asks advice as to the painting, dec- 
orating and furnishing of same. With the dia- 
gram, she has outlined her ideas as to the work 
that is to be done. These seem so excellent that 
any change would seem to be useless. 

THE PARLOR. 

One omission our c;rrespondent makes, how- 
ever, in that she does not state the nature of the 
woodwork. Much depends upon this. But as 
she asks for advice as to what paints shall be 
used, we will assume that it is not hard-wood, 
or if so, that it is to be painted over. 

This room*, as also the study, will contain the 
pictures. The walls should form a suitable 
background for these, and all the decorations 
and furnishings will have to correspond there- 
with. 

A blue-purple would give a good color for the 
walls, using plain cartridge paper, as pictures 
wonld show well upon it. Theu the ceiling 
would have to be a yellow orange. At least this 
would have to be the prevailing tint. When- 
ever pure or positive colors appear on the walls, 
then complimentary hues should appear on the 
ceiling. Woodwork may be done in deep old 
ivory. Carpet, old blue, with fawn or pink. 
Upholstery and drapery, a sort of amber 
SITTING-ROOM. 

The diagram indicates sage green, and the 
mahogany shades in rugs. The single window, 
a large bay, looks west. Not a cold or warm 
room. Deep green for the walls, pale green for 
the woodwork; pink for the ceiling, or yellow 
cream; pale greens, greenish grays and silver in 
the rugs, with similar colors in upholstery; and 
old rose drapery, will make an evenly-balanced 
and satisfying arrangement of coloring. If floor 
is real good, varnish; if poor, paint. 

DINING-ROOM. 

This has a northwest exposure. Paper walls 
in old gold cartridge paper, with mantel frieze. 
Ceiling, a blue-gray. Woodwork, deep red. 
Floor, which is of hard-wood, may be wax-pol- 
isbed, and covered with a rug in which deep red 
prevails. Upholstery and drapery may show 
olives, old gold and some deep red. 



THE STUDY. 

This somewhat small room (11x11) is on the 
second floor, above dining-room. 

Walls, a pale green-gray. Ceiling, a light 
cream. Woodwork, salmon red. Floor, shel- 
lacked and having a rug or two of some neutral 
coloring or greenish gray. Upholstery and drap- 
ery the same. 

Woodwork in imitation cherry would look 
better, but as the premises are not to be occu- 
pied long, plain paints are well enough. 

It may be remarked here, also, that for this 
reason a more expensive and elaborate scheme 
of coloring and furnishing is not recommended. 

As the study room is to have its walls adorned 
with pictures, a deeper color than pale green- 
gray might be advisable, though they will not 
suffer by reason of this background to any seri- 
ous extent. 

PRINCIPAL BED-BOOM. 

Located over and counterpart of the sitting- 
room. Our coorespondent indicates a prefer- 
ence for sage-green and white. Very good. 
Here is another combination which may present 
itself favorably in her mind: 

Walls, a greenish cream; ceiling, a grayish 
blue; woodwork, ivory green; matting, with 
greenish tinged and white figures; upholstery 
and drapery, green and cream. 

SEWING-BOOM. 

A small room adjoining the foregoing. Has 
Lut one window, facing south. Let us advise 
light-reflecting colors, yet not those of a too 
bright hue, such as would try the eyes. 

A golden tint for the walls, in plain cartridge 
paper or cheaper wall paper whose predominant 
hue is golden. Ceiling, pale straw. Woodwork, 
straw. Floor, shellacked. 

GUEST CHAMBER. 

Diagram indicates old blue and white. This 
appears heavy and lacking in that warmth of 
feeling which courtesy and hospitality are wont 
to infuse in the soul of a guest. A southern 
room, and cool colors are correct. But only not 
cold or sombre ones. Therefore, we advise for 
the walls a light or pale blue. For ceiling, a 
light pearl gray. Woodwork, a deep pearl gray. 
Matting, light blue, buff and gray. Upholstery, 
light pink or blue. Drapery, old rose or blue. 

We would like to suggest, in conclusion, that 
where a double house fronts both east and west 
all other things equal, the west house is prob- 
ably the best situated of the two, although there 
are plenty of people who would prefer the other 
Concerning the sanitary side of the question 
more depends upon the way the house is built 
than upon the relation it sustains to the points 
of the compass. 



a library proble/1. 

Austin, Texas. 
Editor Decobatob and Fubnisheb: 

Deab Sib— I enclose a diagram of part of first 
floor of a new home. We are about furnishing the 
library, and I would like to submit to you an 
idea of my own in regard to the arrangement 
of books. Tou will see that the room is small, 
and, with a good sized library table in the 
centre, is well filled. The wainscoting of curly 
pine is very beautiful, and is three feet two 
inches high, and was completed without any 
reference to books. One large bookcase of three 
compartments was built in at the right of the 
fireplace. The ceiling is high. Three spaces 
are available for books. I have thought that 
the effect in the whole room would be much 
more cheerful by putting three shelves in the 
spaces left for books just above the wainscoting, 
the upper one to be used for bric-a- brae of vari- 
ous kinds, and the other two to be filled with 
books. The handsome woodwork would not 
then be concealed, and for the present there 
would be sufficient space for our books. 



Three sombre bookcases, either built in or 
separate, 1 fear would give the effect of a very 
small, heavy, close room. But ray friends "have 
never seen such a thing," and cannot be con- 
vinced that the effect would be pleasing. I have ' 
heard of one library being so arranged. 

Shelves could be added as more room was re- 
quired for books. 

The wainscoting is sufficiently high to allow 
small tables and chairs under the shelves, and 
really is more convenient on that account, al- 
though at first it might seem that the additional 
space was not available. 

The single door opens into the room so close 
to the corner that books cannot go there. 

I am delighted with your magazine, and es- 
> pecially like your encouragement to individual 
expression of taste and adaptability to condi- 
tions and surroundings. 

Mrs. Annie Davis. 
A Badly Proportioned Room. 

THIS is another case of an illy-proportioned 
room. Reason may exist for this particu- 
lar one being so, but we are inclined to think 
that the fault had its origin in want of thought 
before building. People who intend spending a 
considerable sum of money on a house for their 
own use, ought to discuss the matter for years, 
if possible, before settling upon plans. A draw- 
ing can be made with pencil upon common paper, 
indicating merely the general plan, with especial 
refere ce to location of beds and other furniture, 
and to the kitchen and plumbing and heating 
arrangements. As old ideas discover their 
faults, or new ones suggest themselves, the rub- 
ber and pencil can be utilized. It will surprise 
the amateur builder what changes for the bet- 
ter will suggest themselves as time goes on. 

The writer has always held that the architect 
should have an able woman assistaat to help 
make out plans. His wife could be of infinite 
service in this way, and such an architect 
would soon find more than he could do. Just as 
it is, no satisfactory result can be hoped for 
from present methods of preparing house plans. 

What floor plans provide for width of carpet 
or other floor covering? And yet such coverings 
are not made in arbitrary or hap-hazard 
widths. 

What room is planned with especial reference 
to the disposition of furniture and pictures? 
And yet, why not? 

What plans provide for the proper amount of 
natural light for each room? The cold room and 
dark corner is apt to have too few windows, 
while the room facing the sun is thrust full of 
them. Want of thought. And the consumptive- 
chested closet, where a big one should be, or the 
big one where none at all was wanted. Oh, a 
thousand mistakes might be enumerated. Not 
one is excusable or necessary. 

WHERE TO PUT THE SHELVES. 

A large library table placed opposite the fire- 
place would come opposite the proposed book- 
shelves also, and would leave but a narrow pas- 
sage-way on either side. Still, sooner than dis- 
figure the walls above the wainscot with a series 
of shelves, and which would be inaccessible ex- 
cept by means of a ladder, we unhesitatingly ad- 
vise putting a bookcase on the floor, one that 
will about reach the top of the wainscot, the top 
shelf holding the bric-a-brac. Thus books for 
reading, or bric-a-brac for dusting would, be 
within easy reach. 

beautiful cublt pine 
rarely remains beautiful long. It eventually as- 
sumes a very dark, brownish-red hue, obscuring 
the grain, which is really coarse, and becoming 
quite unsightly. It gained some popularity a 
few years ago from the persistent efforts of in- 
terested lumber merchants, but our best build- 
ers and trade journals do not advocate its use 
for fine work. It suits kitchen work, and has 
other uses. So do not hesitate to conceal that 



"handsome woodwork," because concealment is 
likely to be the best thing for it, after awhile. 

Then, should additional space be required for 
books, cases can be built against the unem- 
ployed wall surfaces. 

You will not thus need to put chairs or tables 
under the shelves. 

SOMBRE BOOKCASES 

need not be used. Why sombre? Paint them 
the color of the wood-work of the room, or use 
curly pine. Employ rich and appropriate drap- 
pery over them, if you like. They need not be 
more unattractive than any other part of the 
room's furnishment. Mrs. Parvenu would fill 
the shelves with books of a style and color of 
binding that would set off the whole thing 
beautifully! Of course, no one recommends this. 

And this leads us to suggest a 

COLOB SCHEME FOB THE LIBBABY. 

Tan color would make a Talee harmonizing 
color for tne walls, either in cartridge or felt pa- 
per, or in stippled paint. The tan the writer has 
in mind is composed of burnt terra de Sienna, 
5 parts; chrome yellow, 2 parts; and raw Turkey 
umber, 1 part. 

Orange chrome, darkened with Tuscan red, 
also gives a good tan. 

The frieze may have a deep yellowish-red 
ground, with warm yellows and light yellowish 
reds for ornamentation. 

The ceiling may be in full buff, produced by 
mixing together zinc white, French yellow 
ociire, and enough Indian red to give a buffish 
cast. 

FOB THE PARLOR, 
cover walls with Empire green cartridge paper, 
with ceiling in lighter shade of same. Frieze, 
■" russet-brown, with light olive ornamentation. 

The wood-work is in natural cherry. 

Old gold color would also give a fine wall ef- 
fect, using a deep red frieze, with ceiling in 
blue. 

Old gold color is produced by adding orange 
chrome to French ochre. 

THE HALLS 
are finished in oak, what kind we are not in- 
formed. 

For light or ordinary oak, oak color would be 
well for the walls. 

This is made from white zinc, yellow chrome 
and Venetian red. 

Russet olive is another desirable color, and is 
produced by adding together yellow, blue, black 
and Sienna. 

Antique oak will appear to good advantage if 
set off with old-red walls. A paper of this color- 
decorated with some simple design, like the 
fleur-de-lis, in olive or dull yellow, would give a 
chaste and pleasing effect. A warm olive paper 
for the ceiling would agree with side walls in 
old red. 

It adds much to the attractiveness of a hall 
when the wall spaces are utilized to hold pic- 
tures. This is a modern practice of decoration 
that has much to commend it. Their presence 
not only enlivens an otherwise formal apart- 
ment, but the attention of the visitor is pleasant- 
ly diverted, if he is awaiting entrance to the 
more hospitable room beyond, and many agree- 
able impressions are thus conveyed to the mind 
via the visual organs, while 

THE THOUGHTFUL HOSTESS 

wins for herself the kindliest sentiments of her 
temporary guest, who cannot avoid, if he would, 
the obvious fact that pleasure was meant to be 
conferred upon him. 

The pictures need not be costly, but they 
should be well chosen, and suggestive of the 
good and pure. 

The writer remembers one hall in a grand 
house, just done up and for a retired baker's 
family— hall and stair landings full of pictures 
of drinking and smoking, etc., scenes! Bah! 
Parvenu. 



